*I would not enter on my list ot ie. . 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
“Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” 
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Special Notices. 

We want canvassers in all places not already occu- 
pied, and will make liberal terms. Write our Secre- 
tary inclosing certificate from some clergyman or other 
well-known person that you are suitable. 

Schools, Sunday Schools, and all who wish to cir- 
culate the paper for the purpose of doing good, please 
Write our Secretaxy,, and we oball make the price 
satisfactory. 

All contributions for our paper, articles original 


and selected, information and. suggestions, should be 
tent to the President.- 


A Happy New Year. 

To all God’s creatures of every name—all to 
whom he has given the power of language, and 
equally to all to whom, for His wise purposes, He 
has denied it, we earnestly wish that the year upon 
Which we now enter may prove a happy new year, 
desiring devoutly to ask Him, the Author.of all mer- 
ties, that to all it may be more richly filled with His 
Visible goodness, and that He will hasten that 
Belden age when the “lion and the lamb shall lie 
down together, and a little child shall lead them.” 


The Magnitude of our —- 

It is hardly possible for any one not in it to rightly 
estimate the magnitude of our work. Take the city 
of Boston alone, and one animal, the horse. Our 
courts are filled with cases of assaults upon men, but 


| 
| 


it would be speaking fur within bounds to say that | 


for every such case there are {wenty cases-of cruel and 


illegal assaults upon horses. Take into consideration 
the overloaded horse-cars, the cases of fast driving, 
overdriving, overworking, under-feeding, neglect to 
water, neglect to properly shelter and protect from 
the weather, tight check-reins, sores worn by harness, 
twitchings, beatings, kickings, bad shoeing, bad pave- 
ments, bad stables, bad feeding, bad harness, bad 
grooming, bad drivers, and all the other various forms 
of abuse to which the horse is subjected. Then ex- 
tend the estimate to the whole wide circle of dumb 
creatures, and to the whole three hundred and odd 
cities and towns of the State. Let it include all the 
cattle-trains on the railroads of the State, crowded 
daily to suffocation with dumb creatures, hungry, 
thirsty and sleepless; the merciless bleeding of calves ; 
the bagging of cows; the starving at the cattle mar- 
kets; the shearing of sheep in cold weather before 
they are sent to market; the cruel plucking of live 
fowls, and their cruel transportation ; the cruel trans- 
portation of calves tied ; the abominable treatment of 
old and worn-out horses; the short feeding of cattle; 
the cruel methods of slaughtering cattle, sheep and 
swine; the cruel methods of killing poultry; the de- 
struction of useful birds; the dog fights and cock 
fights in our cities; and last, though not least, the 
almost incalculable torturts practised in the unnecessary 
dissections of living animals. Sit down and consider 
how much you have personally seen and heard of— 
recollect that of what transpires i in your own city or 
town you do not see or hear of one case in a thousand 
—add to the population of your own city or town the 
population of the whole State. Recollect that the 
human population of the State is outnumbered twenty 


to one by the great animal population of the State, 
which can neither read, write nor speak. Recollect 
that we, by our Act of incorporation and the subsequent 
laws passed at our request, have become the legally 
authorized guardians and protectors of this innumer- 
| able multitude, bound by our public promises and 


. declarations, and the position in which we stand, as 
well as by our sympathies, to do all that lies in our 
all the overloaded teams, the overloaded omnibuses, | 


power for their welfare. Take all these things into 
consideration, not lightly, for the moment, but with 
thought and reflection, and you may then begin to 
realize something of the magnitude of our responsi- 
bilities, something of the magnitude of the necessities 
of the work. 

Nor is this all. It strikes deeper at the founda 
tions of society ; nay, underlies farther the very church 
itself, than the unreflecting may have dreamed. Like 
the Sanitary and Christian Commissions, it forms a 
grand plateau, on which all good men and women of 
all churches and no church can work together for 
those things which underlie every church. It proposes 
to go into every family of the State, Protestant, Cath- 
olic, infidel and atheist, (if such there be,) and preach 
to all and each of them the new evangel, Peace on 
earth and good-will to all God’s creatures. When the 
rights of dumb animals shall be protected, the rights 
of human beings will be safe. When the children in 
every home shall learn to spare the useful bird, nor 
plunder its little nest, systems of State prison disci- 
pline will become less important. 

About seven months ago we opened our offices and 
commenced operations as a Society. In the few 
weeks preceding we had secured an Act of incorpo- 
ration, the passage of a code of laws, and an organiza- 
tion numbering, with its patrons, about fifteen hun- 
dred. We have already established our agents in 
many portions of the State. We have prosecuted, in 
all thus far, forty-two cases of cruelty, and obtained 
thirty-nine convictions. We have stopped @ great 
many cases by warning without prosecution, and a 
very large number without either warning or prosecu- 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


tion. We have secured the purchase of public drink- 
ing fountains for Boston. We have aided in getting 
an improved specimen car for the transportation of 
cattle put on to one of our railroads. We have 
printed three hundred and thirty thousand copies of 
our paper. Articles from it have been published and 
republished in the columns of other papers all over 
the country, to the number of hundreds of thousands 
more. 

Few societies in the State, we think, ever did so 
much in so little time; and yet we feel that we have 
only just begun to work. 

Not until our law shall have been perfected by fur- 
ther legislation and judicial decisions ; not until our 
agents shall be found in every town; not until the 
rich shall give from their abundance in streams rather 
than driblets, and the poor according to their ability ; 
not until the pulpit and the press, those tremendous 
engines of good or evil, shall speak plainly in our be- 
half; not until our paper, or its equivalent, shall be 
read in every school of the State, and every school- 
boy and girl of the State shall be faithfully instructed 
as to the rights and wrongs of animals; not until all 
these things have been accomplished shall we begin 
to feel that we are properly coming up to the magni- 
tude of our work. And then, when all these shall 
have been accomplished, if there shall be found in 
Massachusetts (which may God grant!) brains, hearts 
and humanity so large that the State cannot give 
them scope, why the nation and the world lie before 
us, with necessities just as great. 


§§ How can I aid You?” 


Let us suggest a few of the ways. 

1st. Always select the hackmen, expressmen or 
teamsters who treat their horses with the greatest 
kindness, and let them know why you select them, 
and let others know why you do not select them. 

2d. When you find a horse-car overloaded, tell all 
in it that there is too much load for the horses, and 
take another car yourself. 

3d. When you see a tight check-rcin, kindly eall 
the driver’s attention to its usclessness and cruelty. 

4th. Say to your butcher or provision-dealer that 
you prefer Eastern beef, or that brought in refrig- 
erator or improved cars, rather than that which is 
filled with fever by long transportation, without food, 
water or rest. 

5th. Say to them that you don’t want veal which 


Vivisection in Boston. 
To att Wuom Ir May Concern. 

GENTLEMEN :—It is with sorrow we learn that a 
class of young medical students in this city has, dur- 
ing several weeks past, been engaged in the work of 
killing animals, without the use of anesthetics, by 
slow, deliberate, experimental tortures. 

Our agent has not as yet obtained access to the 
room occupied by these young men. We only know 
that many of the smaller animals have been already 
destroyed by them, and presume their experiments 
are similar to those which have been practised else- 
where—opening the skulls of dogs, cats and rabbits, 


| to watch the motions of the brain; applying to it 


various poisons; removing parts from it; keeping 
animals without food to watch the operations of their 
stomachs under starvation ; cutting large pieces from 
different parts of their bodies, to see how long they 
will live without them; keeping animals for days 
under the tortures of the dissecting knife—in one 
instance, with fiendish skill, keeping an unfortunate 
animal alive fur sixteen days after a heated iron had 
been forced into its brain. We need not go farther 
in this long, black catalogue. All for what? As 
the greatest of surgeons have told us, for no useful pur- 


| pose whatever, but simply to gratify curiosity, and 


familiarize students with blood and butchery. Even 
Magendie, the cruelest of all vivisectors, advised his 
friends shortly before his death against vivisection, 
and declared that no true physician would consult 
any surgeon who obtained his knowledge from so 
uncertain a source, and one so sure to mislead. 

Let us ask you, my friends, in all kindness, the 
question,—Is a beast or bird tied or nailed to a dis- 
secting table, and cut open by a knife, mutilated by 
a saw, or cauterized with a red-hot iron, its nerves 
and sinews stretched by pincers, and put in such 
dreadful torture as to draw from it cries of anguish—- 
is such an animal in fit condition for scientific investi- 
gation? And in all kindness, my friends, as we 
must give account at the bar of a just God for what 
we say, we pray you to consider and ask your own 
hearts whether it is necessary to continue these hor- 
rible tortures of defenceless creatures created by our 
common Father, in infinite mercy, for their good, as 
well as ours. 


| How much better is a Man than a Brute ? 


has been made white and indigestible by draining | 


the blood from the animal, long before it is killed. 
6th. Inquire of your milkman about his cattle, 
how they are fed and housed. 
quire about the nurse who suckles your infant child ? 
Should you not, then, as to the animal whose milk 
constitutes, in various forms, so large a part of the 
nourishment of your whole family? Would you 
employ a nurse who was badly fed or housed, or 
who, by want of air, exercise or sunshine, or from 
solitary confinement or . otherwise, had become 
nervous, unhappy, fevered and diseased? and is it 
not well settled that the same causes which make the 
milk of the human mother unfit for use, affect also 


the health of the animal, and through it the health 
of the consumer ? 

7th. Whenever you see an animal in suffering of 
any form, consider how you can best relieve it, and 
you have considered—~act. 


In cunning he undoubtedly excels all; but the dog 
certainly equals him in devotion—the dove in con- 
stancy—the ox in patience—the bee in architecture 


—the nightingale in music—the cock and bull in 


Would you not in- | 


courage, and nearly all the animals in that unerring 


| instinct—the especial gift of God—which sometimes 


surpasses reason. 

Man, in spite of his reason, and the additional 
restraints which governments throw around him, falls 
into depths of degradation of which brutes are 
incapable. Is it not a libel upon the latter, when 
depraved wretches are called brutes? Do brutes 


get drunk ? Do brutes chew tobacco? Do brutes 
abuse and torment and kill their mates, or make 
slaves and drudges of them? In all the annals of 
heroism can you find devotion more touching than 
that of the dog? In all history can you find a gov- 
ernment so permanently successful as the bee’s ? 


If a man loves his neighbor as himself, he will no 
sooner cheat or wrong that neighbor than himself. 


** Don’t Break the Law.’’ 

A few days since a young man, walking in one of 
our public streets, found a teamster cruelly beating a 
heavily-loaded and tired horse. The young man 
remonstrated, received only abuse, knocked the fel- 
low down, saved the horse, and paid his fine of ten 
dollars in our Municipal Court. A friend tells us 
that on one of our wharves, he saw a teamster whip- 
ping a powerful horse, because the animal failed, 
without the assistance of the rest of the team, to 
start a load of nearly eight tons. A stevedore of the 
wharf, after bearing it for some time, said to the ruf- 
fian, “If you strike that horse again, I strike you.” 
Another blow was given, when the stevedore wrested 
the whip from his hands, and with it gave him a most 
severe castigation. No doubt that in both these cases 
justice was done. But, my friends, we wish to say 
to you, don’t break the law. If in any such case the 
offender should Jirst smite you on the one cheek, then 
the law would warrant—and if he should smite you, 
also, on the other, possibly the gospel, even, would not 
in express terms prohibit—your exercising within 
reason the manly art of self-defence. But ordinarily, 
try kindness first ; that failing, the law. 


+> 


To the Ladies. 

“J don’t like to enter complaints for abuses of ani- 
mals because I don't want to go into court as a wit- 
ness.” 

Probably not, Madam or Miss. But is there no 
question of duty involved? Is the only question 
with you in this world what do I like? Have you 
the right to permit suffering which you may prevent? 
Is it unwomanly to prevent it ? 

During our war multitudes of the noblest women 
of our country, most lovely in all that constitutes 
true womanhood, left the elegances and refinements 
of high social position, and went down into the 
hospitals of the South. Are not their names dear to 
the hearts of the nation? Do not their deeds illu- 
minate its history? What think you of Florence 
Nightingale, and Ann Judson, and all that great 
army of noble women who, in the hovels of the poor, 
in the colored schools of the South, on the soil of 
heathen lands, have worn out life in the service of 
the Master? Werethey unwomanly? My friends, 
the path of duty never leads astray. Wherever suf- 
fering is to be relieved, you cannot be out of place. 
If the punishment of the wrong-doer, and the pro- 
tection of dumb, defenceless creatures, carries you 
into courts of law, be assured that every good man 
and woman will the more respect you. The lawyer 
who would subject you to impertinence, would be 
lower than any brute. There is no judge in Massa- 
chusetts who would hesitate to protect you, and 
beyond all this, is there not a Judge at whose tribu- 
nal we all must answer not only for acts done, bul 
also for acts undone ? 


A Woman.—One of the most opulent 


and cultivated ladies of this city recently saw a man 
working a horse with a large and bleeding wound on 
his back. She ordered her coachman to follow the 
team and learn the driver’s name. A complaint was 
made at the Municipal Court, the lady took the wit 
ness stand and gave her testimony. The offender 
was fined thirty dollars. “Our Dumb Animals” 
have a true friend in that humane and heroi¢ 
woman.—Boston Daily Evening Transcript. 
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Not Humane. 


It is not humane—/irst, to work a horse after the 
skin of any part exposed to pressure is broken. By 
continuing to use him in this state, the sore increases, 
the poor animal suffers pain, eventually becomes 
unfit to work, and thus much more of his labor is 
lost, for want of that kindness which it is both our 
duty and interest to bestow. 

Second, To leave horses that have been driven 
fast, exposed to the cold without cover. This cruelty 
istoo common. Animals sometimes suffer for hours 
in this way while their riders are enjoying themselves 
by a fire within doors, forgetful of the poor creatures 
who cannot complain. Chills thus produced are the 
cause of fever, and inflammation, the most fatal 
diseases of horses. 

Third, To overload, or ride on an overloaded 
vehicle. 

Fourth, To neglect to keep axles properly oiled, 
or greased. 

Fifth, To let your horse hold the weight of a 
loaded cart when you can save him by putting a 
rest under the shafts. 

Sixth, To use animals unnecessarily on the Sab- 
bath, which was made as much for them as you. 

Seventh, 'To order carriages long before they are 
wanted thus compelling both horses and drivers to 
remain unnecessarily exposed to the weather. 

Eighth, To mutilate dogs by cutting their ears and 
tails, or horses by cutting off their tails, or shaving 
off the hair which nature has provided for their 
covering to lessen the labor of hostlers in grooming 
them. 


We take the following from the address of Mr. 
Willard, of New York, before the Massachusetts 
Board of Agriculture :-— 


The subject of butter-making was next consid- 
ered, &c., &c. To these he would add, the utmost 
cleanliness in all the processes, no kicking or abusing 
the cows, or racing or dogging them to the stalls, and 
no mixing of filthy or diseased milk with the good. 
The nervousness of the cows, when frightened, had a 
direct effect on the quality of the mitk. Of this there 
were many proofs. The statement of Prof. Horsford 
was quoted in confirmation of this idea. In the treat- 
ment of cows nothing, said the speaker, pays so well as 
kindness. 


Low Ferpine.—There can be little doubt that, as 
ageneral rule, cows are not fed high enough during 
winter to afford the best results during summer. A 
cow kept in a comfortable and well-ventilated stable, 
with abundance of nutritious food, will be healthier 
and better able to stand the strain on her constitution 
at calving, than if kept on a low diet; and there can 
be little doubt that, with a cow of the right sort, all 
the fat that is accumulated while she is dry will find 


its way to the pail during the summer in the form of 


butter. In the dairy districts, wintering a cow is ex- 
pensive, even on the poorest description of food, but 
It is a short-sighted policy to stint her, as we thus lose 
the whole benefit of her existence during several 
months. It is just as important to feed her well while 
she is dry as while she is giving milk.—American 
Agriculturist. 


Button your Cartie’s Horns.—It is an im- 
provement to their looks, which is important whether 
you want to sell or keep them. It checks the bad 
habit of hooking, and they should therefore be put 
upon young cattle. If the old ones have already 
formed this habit, it prevents mischief, and all the 
animals fed in the same yard eat more quietly and 
thrive better. 


[From the “ Hearth and Home.”’] 
The Old World Sparrow. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 

We hear the note of a stranger bird, 
That ne’er till now in our land was heard. 
A winged settler has taken his place 
With Teutons and men of Celtic race; 
He has followed their path to our hemisphere— 
The Old World sparrow at last is here. 


The insect legions that sting our fruit, 

And strip the leaves from the growing shoot, 

A swarming, skulking, ravenous tribe, 

Which Harris and Flint so well describe 

But cannot destroy, may quail with fear, 

For the Old World sparrow, their bane, is here. 


The apricot, in the summer ray, 

May ripen now on the loaded spray, 

And the nectarine, by the garden walk, 

Keep firm its hold on the parent stalk, 

And the plum its fragrant fruitage rear, 

For the Old World sparrow, their friend, is here. 


That pest of gardens, the little Turk, 

Who signs with the crescent his wicked work, 
And causes the half-grown fruit to fall, 

Shall be seized and swallowed, in spite of all 
His sly devices of cunning and fear, 

For the Old World sparrow, his ioe, is here. 


And the army worm and the Hessian fly 
And the dreaded canker-worm shall die, 
And the thrip and slug and fruit-moth seek, 
In vain to escape that busy beak, 

And fairer harvests shall crowf the year, 
For the Old World sparrow at last is here. 


{I hope I have not said too much for the sparrow. 
The multiplication of insects in this country within a 
few years past has occasioned the loss of many kinds 
of fruits, and the introduction of a bird which propa- 
gates in vast numbers, and feeds on almost every kind 
of insect, is a remedy which promises more than any 
other that I know of. It is certain that the insect 
pests which make such havoc among our fruit, do 
comparatively little mischief in Great Britain, proba- 
bly, as it seems to me, because of the war carried on 
against them by the multitudes of sparrows. ] 


> 

Puitapecpata has taken steps to import a thou- 
sand English sparrows, which will be let loose in the 
public squares and parks next spring. 


PRESERVE THE Brrps.—A correspondent hopes 

that our legislators, this coming winter, will pass a 

such a law is not passed many of our most useful and 

beautiful birds will become extinct. Their eggs are 


law for the protection of birds’ eggs, and says: “If | 


now wantonly collected and destroyed under the pre- | 


tence of making collections, and if this is allowed to 
continue our land will be overrun with winged and 
creeping pests, which will destroy our fruit and vege- 
tation, and be a nuisance to our households.” 


A VERY pretty sight was witnessed in Court Street, 


| near Scollay’s Building, yesterday forenoon. A horse 


eating his dinner had, by swinging his basket over 
his head, spilled nearly a quart of oats upon the 
ground, and a large flock of doves were engaged in 

icking them up rapidly. ‘The horse stood quietly, as 
if anxious not to disturb his feathered friends, who hud- 
dled closely around his feet. Occasionally a passing 
vehicle frightened the doves from their repast, but 
after describing a short circle in the air; they quickly 
returned to renew it. The scene arrested the steps 
of many passers.—A dveriiser. 


Tuink or It.—* She died,” said Polly, “and was 


never seen again, for she was buried in the ground | 


where the trees grow.” 

“The cold ground?” said the child, shuddering 
again. 

“No, the warm ground,” returned Polly, “where 
the ugly little seeds are turned into beautiful flowers, 
and where good people turn into angels and fly away 


| to heaven,”—Dickens. 


[Written for Our Dumb Animals.) 

Story of a Good and Faithful Horse. 
TOLD TO HiS HUMAN FRIEND. 
(CONTINUED.] 

And so the time passed until “the gray colt” was 
pronounced old enough and strong enough to be 
broken to harness. My master had gradually accus- 
tomed me to the halter, and one of the boys had 
mounted me bare-backed a few times. I was gifted 
by nature with a gentle, docile spirit, and felt no in- 
clination to resist; but I can never forget my suffer- 
ings when the bridle was first put on my head and 
the bit placed in my mouth. It happened to be a 
bitter cold day, and where the iron touched my wet lips 
and tongue it took the skin from them. You may 
imagine how my poor mouth smarted for days after- 
ward, in consequence of this thoughtlessness on the 
part of those who should have known better; and it 
was not strange that the next time they brought the 
bridle to me I shrank back and tried to hold my head 
too high for them to reach. This led to an examina- 
tion, and my mouth was found to be too sore to bear 
the bit, and after that in severe weather they dipped 
the iron in water, or held it in their gloved hands a 
moment, to take off the chill, before they put it into 
my mouth. And here let me dwell a little on my 
sense of the value of the master’s eye and thoughtful 
interest in our management. How much misery have 
I witnessed, how much suffering I have undergone 
from the ignorance and wilful cruelty of hirelings 
who cared only to get their pay. Many a serious 
injury from kicks or blows have I known of, and 
many a fine horse have I seen die from the cruel 
treatment of the servants of gentlemen who were 
themselves humane, and meant that justice should be 
done to all within their control. 

And now, as Iwas soon to be made useful and 
come into notice, I had warm stabling, better food, 
and was occasionally well groomed. But here let 
me speak of the untold tortures of the curry-comb. A 
nervous, high-bred horse is often made almost frantic 
by the rough application of this instrument, when if 
properly and gently used the sensation produced 
would be one of pleasure. A brush and cloth are 
far safer, and generally sufficient with frequent 
sponging with warm water, which is most grateful to 
us. 

The first vehicle to which I was attached was a 
light farm sled, which I was expected to draw in 
company with a kind and well-trained horse that I 
knew and liked, and to the jingle of bells we trotted 
off, and I was pleased and proud. Gradually and 
carefully my master placed a light load upon the sled, 
and little by little I learned to throw my weight 
into the collar and put forth my strength. Then 
they tried me in the light sulky, to which I was har- 
nessed alone and tanght to rely on myself and on the 
guiding hand of my driver. 

Do you realize, oh, you who hold the reins! the 
untold pain you often inflict on good and well-mean- 
ing horses by your manner of using and holding the 
reins? If you would study the structure of our 
motiths, and form a correct estimate of the power you 
exercise over our whole movement through the bridle, 
bit and reins, you would take more care to hold us 
gently, and have more, far more appreciation of the 
advantage arising from maintaining a delicate cor- 
respondence between your minds and ours, through 
your hands bearing on our mouths. There would be 
none of the hard jerks given. No heavy mechanical 
pressure, but a child’s hand might guide us if directed 
by an informed mind. Jt is skull and sympathy that 
are wanted to drive us, and not brute force. 

[T0 BE CONTINUED.] 


Busbequius says that “there is no creature so 
gentle as a Turkish horse, nor more respectful to his 
master, because they treat their horses with great lenity.” 


No one need fear getting out of the road in a dark 
night if he unchecks his horse and permits him to pick 
his way. His scent is infallible. 


Bonner feeds his horses from a box on the floor, 
he believing it is natural for them to take their feed 
from a level with their feet. 
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The Dog Pit. 

For this cut, the one used in last number, and 
others, we are indebted to the kindness of Mr. 
Bergh, President of the New York Society. 
Gambling in any form is a pernicious vice, but it 
is adding iniquity to iniquity to make gambling sport 
of the mutual destruction of animals. Very few 
scenes can be more shocking, to one possessed of 
any humanity, than those witnessed in the dog-pits 
of our cities. 


The *‘ Shepherd’s Dog.’’ 

The patience, ingenuity and fidelity of the shep- 
herd’s dog, in assisting his master in his arduous pro- 
fession, are truly wonderful, and seem almost to 
invest him with the gift of reason, while his intuitive 
perception of his master’s wishes, his tact in under- 
standing the slightest signal, and his sagacity in act- 
ing on his own responsibility in cases of emergency, 
render him a paragon of the brute creation. 

James Hogg, the shepherd poet, who possessed the 

best opportunities of studying the character of those 
useful animals, mentions that at one time he had a 
dog called Sirrah, an animal of sullen disposition, 
and by no means attractive appearance, which was 
an extraordinary adept in managing a flock. One 
of his exploits is thus related :— 
*“ About seven hundred lambs, which were once 
under his care, at weaning time, broke up at mid- 
night and scampered off in divisions across the hills, 
in spite of all that the shepherd and his assistant lad 
could do to keep them together. 

“‘Sirrah,’ cried the shepherd in great affliction, 
‘ Sirrah, my man, they’re a’ awa’!’ The night was 
so dark that he did not see Sirrah, but the faithful 
creature had heard his master’s words—words, such 
as of all others were sure to set him on the alert, and 


without more ado he silently set off in quest of the 
scattered flock. 

“ Meanwhile the shepherd and his assistant did not 
fail to do all that was in their power to recover their 
lost charge ; they spent the whole night in scouring 
the hills for miles around, but of neither the lambs 
nor Sirrah could they obtain the slightest trace. 

“¢Tt was the most extraordinary circumstance,’ 
says the shepherd, ‘that had ever occurred in the 
annals of pastoral life. We had nothing for it,— 
day having dawned—but to return to our master and 
inform him that we had lost his whole flock of lambs, 
and knew not what had become of them. On our 
way home, however, we discovered a body-of lambs 
at the bottom of a deep ravine called the Flesh 
Cleuch, and the indefatigable Sirrah standing in 
front of them, looking all around for some relief, but 
still remaining true to his charge. The sun was then 
uP, and when we first came in view of them, we con- 
cluded that it was one of the divisions of the lambs 
which Sirrah had been unable to manage until he 
came to that commanding situation. But what was 
our astonishment when we discovered by degrees 
that not one of the whole flock was wanting! How 


beyond my comprehension. The charge was left 
entirely to himself from midnight until the rising of 
the sun, and if all the shepherds in the country had 
been there to assist him, they could not have effected 
it with greater propriety. All that I can say is, that 
I never felt so grateful to any creature below the sun, 
as I did to my es Sirrah that morning.’” 


I rHInk every family should have a dog; it is like 
having a perpetual baby; it is the plaything and 
crony of the whole house. It keeps them all young. 
All unite upon Rover. And then he tells no tales, 
betrays no secrets, never sulks, asks no troublesome 

uestions, and is always ready for a bit of fun.— 
are Hours, 


Kindness of a Cow. 

The following account of a singular circumstance 
which occurred in France not long since, appeared 
in the Paris Moniteur :—- 

“ The inhabitants of the neighborhood of Auxonne 
were long annoyed by a wolf, which at one time 
devoured a young girl. A boy named Fourcault, 
about fourteen years of age, was tending some cows 
in that canton. It is well known that these animals, 
when urged by common danger at the approach of a 
wolf, are led by instinct to collect and arrange them- 
selves into a kind of circular phalanx, presenting to 
the enemy those arms with which nature has fur- 
nished their heads, and thus securing their bodies, 
which would be otherwise exposed. The cows which 
Fourcault watched, adopted this natural tactic the 
moment they perceived the wolf, which, however, 
directed itself not towards them, but towards the 
boy, whom it seized, and was beginning to shake. 
One of the cows, immediately separating itself from 
the phalanx, attacked the wolf and made it drop its 

The boy availed himself of the contest 


rey. 
lesen his adversary and protectress to seek his 


| safety by flight. The wolf quitted th ; d 
he had got all the divisions collected in the dark, is 


the boy, seized and shook him as before. The cow 
rushed forward again for the defence of the youth, 
and harassed the wolf so much as to oblige it to 
relinquish its victim once more, but being soon 
repulsed, the boy was a third time in the jaws of 
the wolf, when fortunately two inhabitants of a 
neighboring village came up, and despatched the 
animal. Young Fourcault was carried to the hospi- 
tal, and though wounded in more than thirty places, 
has since perfectly recovered.” 


To Cure or him 
see the sheep he has killed; in his presence take off 
the pelt, fasten it tightly around him, and make him 
wear it from one to three days. We think you will 
never be troubled by his meddling with sheep again. 
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” Army of Monkeys.—A Novel Bridge. 


« They are coming, and will most likely cross the 
river by the rocks yonder,” observed Raoul. 

“How, swim it?” Iasked. “It isa torrent there!” 

« Q, no,” answered the Frenchman; “ monkeys 
would rather go into fire than water. If they can- 
not leap the stream they will bridge it.” 

“ Bridge it! and how ?” 

“Stop a moment, Captain, and you shall see.” 
The half-human voices now sounded nearer, and we 
could perceive that the animals were approachin 
the spot where we lay. Presently they appeare 
upon the opposite bank, headed by an old fray chief- 
tain, and officered like so many soldiers. They were, 
as Raoul stated, of the comadreja, or ring-tailed 
tribe. 

One—an aide-de-camp, or chief pioneer, perhaps, 


across the stream, as if calculating the distance, 


The Snow-Bird. 
BY AUGUSTA MOORE. 

Where doth the Snow-Bird sleep? 
The stormy winter’s night comes on apace, 
Thick falls the snow—knows it a sheltered place, 
Where it can snugly creep, 
And, safe and warm, its dusty pinions fold? 
Where doth He hide His Snow-Birds from the cold > 
Ali day the dark-winged flock 
About my window, hopping, chirping, come, 
Asking of Tinylu a seed, a crumb 
From his abundant stock. 


| The yellow, pampered captive from the Isles, 
_ Where summer with perpetual verdure smiles, 
—ran out upon a projecting rock, and, after looking | 


scampered back, and appeared to communicate with © 


the leader. This produced amovement in the troops. | with twitter, and with low and pleasant hum, 


Commands were issued, and fatigue parties were de- 
tailed, and marched to the front. Meanwhile several 
of the comadrejas—engineers, no doubt,—ran along 
the bank, examining the trees on both sides. 

At length they all collected around a tall cotton- 
wood, that grew over the narrowest part of the stream, 
and twenty or thirty of them scampered up its trunk. 
On reaching a high point, the foremost—a strong fel- 


low—ran out upon a limb, and, taking several turns | 


of his tail around it, slipped off, and hung head down- 
wards. The next on the limb, also a stout one, 
climbed down the body of the first, and rs his 
tail tightly round the neck and forearm of the latter, 
dropped off in his turn, and hung head down. The 
third repeated the mancwuvre upon the second, and 
the fourth upon the third, and so on, until the last 
one ~ the string rested his fore paws upon the 
und. 

The living chain now commenced swinging back- 
ward and forward, like the pendulum of a clock. 
The motion was slight at first, but gradually increased, 
the lowermost monkey striking his hands violently on 
the earth as he passed the tangent of the oscillating 
curve. Several others upon the limbs above aided 
the movement. 

This continued until the monkey at the end of the 
chain was thrown among the branches of a tree on 
the opposite bank. Here, after two or three vibra- 
tions, he clutched a limb and held fast. This move- 
ment was executed adroitly, just at the culminating 

int of the oscillation, in order to save the interme- 
viate links from the violence of a too sudden jerk ! 

The chain was now fast at both ends, forming a 
complete suspension bridge, over which the whole 
troop, to the number of four or five hundred, passed 
with the rapidity of thought. 

It was one of the most comical sights I ever be- 
held, to witness the quizzical expression of the 
countenances along that living chain ! 

The troop was now on the other side, but how 
were the animals forming the bridge to get themselves 
over? ‘This was the question which suggested itself. 
Manifestly by number one letting go his tail. But 
then the point d’appui on the other side was much 
lower down, and number one, with half a dozen of 
his neighbors, would be dashed against the opposite 
bank or soused into the water. 

Here, then, was a problem, and we waited with 
some curiosity for its solution. It was soon solved. 
A monkey was now seen attaching his tail to the low- 
est on the bridge, another girded him in a similar 
manner, and another, and so on, until a dozen more 
were added to the string. ‘These last were all pow- 
erful fellows; and, running up toa high limb, they 
lifted the bridge into a position almost horizontal. 

Then a scream from the last monkey of the new 
formation warned the tail end that all was ready ; 
and the next moment the whole chain was swung 
over, and landed safely on the opposite bank, The 
lowermost links now dropped off like a melting can- 
dle, while the higher ones leaped to the branches and 
came down by the trunk. The whole troop then 
scampered off into the chapperal and disappeared.— 
Adventures in Mexico, by Lieut. M. Ried. 


Welcomes these wanderers through the winter’s storm, 
And fain would share with them his shelter warm. 
With small, faint song, 


Hungry and bold, nimble and brave, they come, 
Swept with the snow along. 

They frolic in the snow,— 

They dance with the white flakes, 

And every small foot makes 

In the pure covering its tiny track ; 

While stars and spangles deck each little back,— 
They frolic in the snow 

That falls so thickly round, 

O’er all the frozen ground; 

But do the gay ones know 

Where they this freezing night may hide away, 
And all securely until morning stay ? 

Close to the glass they creep: 

In at the panes they peep, 

Holding strange Masonry with Tinylu ; 

And their enticing ways, 

And all their antic plays 

Are full in the lone captive’s charmed view. 
They see the shadows fall, 

And to each other call, 

And Tinylu replies and tries to go 

Out to the hardy brood, 

With whom he shares his food, 

The little dusky elves that haunt the snow. 
Eagerly but in vain 

He smites the window pane— ; 

Oh! foolish little Bird, where wouldst thou fly } 
Thy nest is safe and warm, 

Nought shall my Birdie harm, 

But out in the cold snow he soon would die. 
Where do the Snow-Birds sleep > 

Where doth He safely keep 

His hardy, happy little winter sprites : 

I know their haunts by day— 

But see—they haste away— 

Where does He shelter them these stormy nights > 


ErFrect or Music on ANIMALS.—Cows are sen- 
sible to the charms of music. In Switzerland, a 
milkmaid or man gets better wages if gifted with a 
good voice, because it is found that a cow will yield 


| 


Singular Case of Instinct in a Horse, 

We do not remember ever to have heard of a more 
remarkable exhibition of equine intelligence than 
was communicated to us a few days since, by Mr. 
Allen, of this place. The circumstances, as they were 
related to us, were as follows: 

Mr. A. has had for a considerable time, a-span ot 
sprightly little horses, that he has never separated. 


, In the stable, in the field, in the harness, they have 


| always been together. 


This has caused a strong at- 


' tachment to grow up between them. A few days 


_ lake to fish. 


ago, he went with them out to Lake Minnetonka, on a 
fishing excursion. Taking them out of the carriage, 
he led them down to the lake and tied them with 
stout ropes, several rods apart, on a strip of grass that 
grew upon the shore, and left them to feed. Return- 
ing to the shanty, he threw himself upon the floor to 
await the return of the party who had repaired to the 
Not much time had elapsed before the 


. sound of an approaching horse’s feet attracted his 
| attention, and a moment after one of his span ap- 


_ peared at the door. 


The animal put his head in and 
giving one neigh, turned and at a slow gallop, yet 
under evident excitement, returned to the spot where 


. but a few minutes before, he and his companion had 


been fastened. Surprised to find his horse loose, and 
struck with his singular conduct, Mr. A. immediately 
followed, and found the other lying in the water, 


, entangled in the rope, and struggling to keep his 


head from being submerged. 

While Mr. A. proceeded to disengage the unfortun 
ate horse, his noble benefactor stood by, manifest 
ing the utmost solicitude and sympathy, and when his 
mate was extricated from its perilous situation, and 


| again upon its feet, the generous creature exhibited 


the most unquestionable signs of satisfaction and joy. 
That this intelligent animal should have noticed 


| the misfortune of his mate, that he should know where 


to apply for rescue, and in his efforts should sunder a 
three-fourths of an inch rope—and finally that he 
should exhibit so high an appreciation of the event, 
are circumstances to astonish us, and commend them- 
selves to the thoughtful consideration of those who 
would limit the power of reasoning to the “genus ° 


homo.”—St. Anthony's Express, Minnesota. 


| which he valued at a high price. 
| him out on our chestnut parties. 


What a Monkey thinks about Whiskey. 
In my youth I had a friend who had a monke 
We always too 
He shook all our 


| chestnuts for us, and when he could not shake them 


off he would go to the very end of the limb and 
knock them off with his fist. One day we stopped 


| at a tavern and gave Jack about half a glass of whis- 
_ key. Jack took the glass and drank its contents, the 
| effects of which soon brought him into full opera- 


tion,—skipping, hopping and dancing most enter- 
tainingly. Jack was drunk. We agreed to come to 
the tavern next day and see if Jack would drink again. 

T called in the morning at my friend’s house, who 


| went after Jack. But instead of being as usual on 


| his box he was not to be seen. 


We looked inside, 


| and there he was, crouched up in aheap. “Come 


| out here,” said his master. 


| we put it off three days. 


one-fifth more milk if soothed during the milking by | 


a pleasing melody. It might be expected that ele- 
phants would manifest musical taste. An experi- 
mental concert was given to Hans and Margaret—a 
pair of elephants in the Jardin des Plantes at Paris. 
The performers were all distinguished artists. The 
effect was unmistakable. Melodies in a minor key 
especially touched their elephantine hearts. “(Ca ira” 
fired them with transport; “ Charmante Gabrielle” 
steeped them in languor. The spell, nevertheless, 
did not act alike on both. Margaret became passion- 
ately affectionate; Hans maintained his usual sobri- 


ety of deportment.—Flag of Our Union, 


| ever, refused to obey. 


Jack came out on three 
legs, applying his fore paw to his head. Jack had 
the headache. He was sick and couldn’t go. So 
We then met again at the 
tavern and provided a glass for Jack. But where 
was he? Skulking behind chairs. ‘Come here, 
Jack,” said his master, holding the glass out to him. 
Jack retreated, and as the door opened he slipped 
out, and in a moment was on the top of the house. 
His master went and called him down. He, how- 
My friend got a cowskin and 
shook it at him, which the monkey disregarded, and 
continued on the ridge-pole, still obstinately disobe- 
dient. His master got a gun and pointed it at him, 
but unsuccessfully. Jack slipped over to the back 
of the building. He then got two guns, and had 
one pointed on each side of the house, when the 
monkey, seeing his bad case, whipped upon the chim- 
ney, and got down in one of the flues, and held on 
by his fore-paws. My friend kept that monkey twelve 
years afterwards, but could never prevail on him to 


| taste whiskey.— Wolfboro News. 


| 
| 
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“Cast Thy Bread upon the Waters.’ 


It was a cold Monday morning in January, and | 


Mrs. Harper’s teeth almost chattered in her head as 
she hastily dressed herself in the chilly bed-room and 
hurried down stairs to see about getting the week’s 
washing “ under way.” 

Mrs. Harper was a smart, active woman, and at 
her house everything was done in season. On the 
way to the kitchen she stepped into Biddy Fagan's 
room. 

Biddy was snoring lustily, with her red arms thrown 
over her head, and bounded up like an India fubber 
ball at the call of her mistress. 

“ Biddy, Biddy, wake up, it’s past four o'clock! 
The rooster crowed more than fifteen minutes ago!” 

“Ah! like enough! bad ’cess to the poor burd. 
The Virgin help him! but it must be mighty cowld 
wakin’ up to crow so airly!” 

“It’s the early bird that catches the worm,” said 
Mrs. Harper. 

“ But if the worm stayed in his bed, he wouldn’t 
be caught at all,” said Biddy, fumbling away at the 
hooks and eyes, and the buttons which felt like lumps 
of ice. 

“ Hurry up,” said Mrs. Harper, as she went out. 
“It’s a big wash we have to-day! Six blankets and 
two extra table-cloths.” 

Then she stopped and put her head in at the door 
of the large room where slept her six little boys, 
and gave them orders to get up and dress as quickly 
as possible, so as to be ready for breakfast. There 
were no sluggards in her house. 

Soon she had a brisk fire in the stove, and some 
fish-balls on frying for the morning meal. She 
was a calculating housekeeper, and always made it a 


oint to have something all ready to “ warm up” for | 


reakfast so that no time should be lost. 
An hour in the morning was worth two in the 
afternoon, she said. 


While she was turning the fish-balls she thought | 


she heard a faint ery. 

“ Gracious me!” she exclaimed, “‘ now there’s that 

eat shut up in the pantry again; I never did see the 

beat of it! 
warrant!” and dropping her knife she flew to the 
pantry. 

“ Kitty, kitty, kitty, if you don’t come out this 
minit, 1’il break every bone in your body,” screamed 
Mrs. Harper, but kitty not being in could not very 
well come out. Every corner of the pantry was 
searched, and then the fish-balls gave notice by the 
smell that they needed attention, and while Mrs. 
Harper was turning them she noticed that the cat 
was asleep on the settle with her paws over her nose. 

And again very faintly, almost smothered by the 
wailing of the wind through the trees, came that low, 
thrilling ery. Kitty pricked her ears and started up, 
her big round eyes fixed on a crack in the wainscot 
from where more than once a plump mouse had come 
forth, and evidently kitty expected to see another. 

Mrs. Harper listened intently. 

“Seems to me it’s at the front door,” she said 
reflectively. “I s’pose this fish’ll all burn up, but I 
guess I'll see after that noise.” 

So she cautiously opened the front door, and there 
on the step, half covered in the drifting snow, was a 
basket. 

“ Gracious deliverance!” exclaimed she. “ A bas- 
ket that'll hold as much as three pecks, and we haint 
had a three-peck basket about the house! Well, I 
never !” 

She lifted it into the entry, and removed the cover. 
A fold of yellow flannel met her eye, and underneath 
there was something wriggling and squirming about 
in the most remarkable manner. 

Mrs. Harper took away the flannel very much as 
if she expected a small catamount to pounce upon 
her, when lo! there appeared the legs and arms of a 


baby, a little, live baby, with a face as purple as a | 


cabbage that is good for pickling. The cold had 
nearly finished the little thing, but babies will live 
through a great deal, especially when it does not 
seem worth their while to live. 

“Gracious deliverance!” cried Mrs. Harper, start- 
ing back with amazement, and gazing on the wee 
specimen of humanity which was digging its little 


All them pans of milk are ruined, I'll | 


fists into its eyes, and getting its rosy mouth into the 
proper shape for a fit of screaming. 

“Howly Peter!” cried Biddy, coming upon the 
scene. “ Where did it come from?” 

“Dear me!” ejaculated Mrs. Harper. “I found 
it in the basket here on the door-step. The front 
door-step, too!” 

Mrs. Harper lifted the baby out of the woollens in 
which it was enveloped, and as she did so there was 
a rustling of paper. A letter was pinned to the 
coarse flannel slip, which, by the aid of her spectacles, 
Mrs. Harper made out to read: 

“ Mapam,—A wretched mother, destitute of means, 
and deserted by her husband, to save this child from 
slow death by starvation, throws him upon your 
mercy, hoping that you will.deal justly by him as you 
hope God will deal with you. He is ten months old, 
and his name is Seth.” 

“ Well, I declare! if that isn’t cool. Just as though 
six boys round the house wasn’t enough. I'll send 
this Seth to the poor-house before the day is two 
hours older. Biddy, them fish-balls will stick fast to 
the spider, run this instant, and see to’em !” and 
under the cover of Biddy’s retreat, Mrs. Harper put 
down her face to the cold, soft cheek of the baby, 
and touched his pitiful lips with her own. 

Mrs. Harper was a rough, hard-working woman, 
who scorned fine sensibility, but all women have a 
tenderness for babies, you know, and Mrs. Harper 
was by no means as heartless as she preteuded to be. 
She wore blue yarn stockings and confined her hair 
with a brass comb and had a pinchbeck ring on her 
little finger to keep off rheumatism ; and we fear that 
ears any way sensitive to improper English would 
have been shocked at her broad idiom, but in the 
main was just as near perfection as the human race 
will average. 

Mr. Harper came down stairs slowly, tying his 
neckerchief as he came, and yawning, with the air of 
one who had not had his nzp out. 

“« Why, bless my soul, Bet. !” exclaimed he. “ Bless 
my soul, what have we here?” 

“ My name is ’Lizzabeth, if you please, John Har- 
per,” said she, “ and this is, if I’m capable of judging, 
a baby !” 

“ But where did it come from?” 

“ Out of that basket, and I found the basket on the 
door-step. And _ here’s the letter that was pinned to 
the baby’s frock !” 

“Humph!” grunted her husband. “ A pretty 
piece of business; six boys already, and here’s the 
seventh! A seventh, Bet—I mean Elizabeth; I'll 
harness up Bob the moment breakfast is over, and 
take the little wretch to the poor-house.” 

“You will! will you?” said Mrs. Harper, “ No 
you won't, neither! S’pose’n you’d left one of your 
children on somebody’s door-step in a three-peck bas- 
ket, done up in yellow flannel, and they had carried 
it to the poor-house! wouldn’t you have gone into a 
tantrum ?” 

“ But I didn’t leave any,” began Mr. Harper. 

“But you might, you know, and I’ve taken a fancy 
to this poor child, and I am going to keep him a spell 
anyhow.” 

“You’ve got six, and I positively forbid it,” said 
her husband. “ He’ll be nothing but an expense and 
a trouble, and we shall be eat out of house and home 
with so many children.” 

“John Harper,” said his wife, “I have got some 
faith in the Lord. And I know He says somewhere 
in the Bible, something like this—I hain’t sure that I 
git it jest right, but this is the meaning of it: ‘ Inas- 
much as ye do it unto one of these little ones, ye have 
done it unto me.’ I shall keep the child.” 

In the Harper household Mrs. Harper's word was 
law, and there was no appeal. Mr. Harper took the 
pail and started for the well, and Biddy Fagan rested 
her arms on the brim of the wash-tub to watch Mrs. 
Harper fixing milk gruel for the baby. 

Well, not to make too long a story of it, Mrs. 
Harper kept little Seth, and after a few years every 


one had most ceased to remember that he was not | 


her son. He was a handsome boy, and he grew and 
prospered finely. 

And as one after another of her six boys were 
gathered to the grave, until only two remained, Seth 


had drawn very near to the afflicted mother’s heart, 
and with his pleasant, childish ways and his quaint 
sayings, was a great comfort to. her. 

Mr. Harper had grown reconciled to Seth’s adop- 
tion, but he never ceased to complain at times of the 
folly of taking other people’s children to support. It 
was a powerful outgo, and no income, he said. 

After a while, matters went hard with Mr. Harper. 
In spite of industry and economy his affairs got every 
year more and more behindhand. The sickness of his 
children had been a source of expense, and there had 
been floods that destroyed his crops, and his oxen 
had died of murrain, and lastly, he fell from a load of 
hay and crippled himself. He might live for years, 
the doctor said, but he never would be well again. 

Then began the struggle for a livelihood, which so 
many have to fight. Mrs. Harper’s face grew thinner 
and sharper, and her voice more querulous. Her 
boys were too young to be of material assistance, and 
on the poor little over-worked woman fell all the 
burden. Money had to be borrowed, and when it 
fell due there was nothing coming to discharge the 
debt. So Flossy, the dun cow, must be sold. It was 
very hard to think of parting with Flossy, the cow 
that had been a calf when poor little Johnny died, 
Mrs. Harper said, the dear child’s special favorite; 
and almost the last words her boy had ever spoken 
were in the charge given to her a little while before 
he died, “Mamma, be good to dear little Flossy! 
and don’t ever let anybody knock her down with an 
axe and salt her in a barrel!” 

Flossy was an old cow now, but she gave milk that 
was like foamy nectar, and she was gentle, and ate 
apples and turnips from the children’s hands, and 
liked to have her neck patted and her ears handled. 

But there was no help for it. Flossy was milked 
at the Harper place for the last time, and Ben, and 
Arthur, and Seth each kissed the white spot in her 
forehead, and then hid in the barn, and had a quiet 
ery all by themselves. They were boys, they argued, 
and it would never do fur boys to be seen crying. 
Crying would do well enough for girls, but boys! 
never. 

The money obtained from the sale of the cow kept 
the creditors at bay only a short time, and then the 
farm was mortgaged. Mr. Harper hoped for better 
days, but they did not come. Soon the time 
arrived when the quarterly interest could not be 
paid, and Mr. Brown, who held the mortgage, 
threatened to foreclose. 

Mr. Harper could offer no objection ; so the proper 
legal steps were taken, and the Harper farm was 
advertised for sale, the auction to take place the 
twentieth of June. 

It was very distressing to the family to think ot 
leaving their pleasant home. Here the old people 
had come in the happy days of their young married 
life—here their children were born—on the little 
eminence just below the orchard they were buried, 
and by-and-by, after a little more toil, they had 
hoped to rest quietly beside them. 

We all know how we love anything we have pro- 
tected and cared for, and every tree and shrub on 
the farm held some pleasant memory for John Har- 
per. There were the long trim rows of apple-trees, the 
rare pear-trees, just coming into bearing; the currant 
bushes, already reddening with their ripening fruit. 
All must go. 

The day before the twentieth, Mr. Harper, leaning 
on his staff, went over the farm, taking a sad fare- 
well. Only Seth accompanied him, holding his 
hand and bravely choking down the great lump 
which would rise in his throat. 

“Tt is very hard!” said Mr. Harper. “ Very, 
very hard! at my time of life, and after I have 
worked like a slave, to be turned out homeless!” 

“ Father,” said Seth, “1 mean to pray for help.” 

Mr. Harper smiled a little bitterly. The poor man 
had never any great stock of faith, and what he did 
possess was strongly shaken. 

“ Prayers aren’t often answered, Seth.” 

“ But our Sabbath school teacher said if we wanted 
anything special, we must pray for it, and of course 
if we don’t want anything, it is just the same, and I 
mean to ask God not to let it be.” 

And directly Seth slipped away, up into the wood- 
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shed he had a miniature carpenter's Are the Children at Home? Do Animals Exist Hereafter? 
shop, in which were constructed wonderful water- What has rendered some people reluctant to allow 
and sail-boats, and steam-engines with tin the lower animals intellect, observes Dr. 
é boilers and pewter driving-wheels. Once there, he Fades in the western sky, ; Abercrombie, is that the admission would tend to 
t shut the door carefully, and kneeling down among And the wee ones, tired of playing, establish an immaterial principle in them like that of 
| the shavings offered his petition. It was not couched Go tripping lightly by, man. “To such objectors,” he adds, “I have only to 
: in the most elegant language, but who shall say it was I steal away from my husband say, Be it so.” So, too, Sir Benjamin Brodie says 
. not acceptable ? isa ; : that the minds of inferior animals “belong to the 
j “O Lord,” said little Seth, “don’t let Mr. Brown Asleep in his easy-chair, same mode of existence, and are of the same essence, 
i sell the farm.” And after repeating the request over And watch from the open doorway as the mind of man,” and remarks that he does not 
: and over again, Seth felt easy in his mind, and with Their faces fresh and fair. see how any one, who reasons about the habits ot 
f a simple faith that all would be well, ate his supper animals at all, can arrive at any other conclusion, 
; and went to bed. Alone in the dear old homestead unless, like Descartes, he regards them as unconscious 
? mon and . a ae not sleep. They - That once was full of life, machines. But, if the minds of the inferior animals 
| together in the old kitchen—soon to pass into the oie Ree tee are thus similar to man’s, have they not also some- 
: occupancy of strangers—sat together sad and deso- Roeee with girlish laughter, thing, not only of man’s intelligence, but of his moral 
8 late. Their last night at home ! ; Echoing boyish strife, feeling? Sir Benjamin admits that in many animals, 
, 1 The south wind just stirred the window, and the We two are waiting together ; especially the elephant and the dog, such moral feel- 
. moonlight fell through it upon the white floor. And oft, as the shadows come, ing is clearly apparent; and — Watson, after 
it There was a rap at the door, but neither Mr. Har- With tremulous voice he calls me, reading Bingley’s “ Anecdotes of British Quadru- 
per or his wife noticed it, and in a moment a tall peds,” observed that he could not imagine how any 
S woman stepped in. She put back her veil, and iil ; one could deny brutes moral feeling. 
showed a face worn, but peaceful. Dr. Abercrombie, in admitting that brutes have an 
d “You do not know me,” she said, extending a ES aN 8 om y immaterial principle ” in them, entirely distinct from 
a hand to each. “I am the woman who, ten years They’re all home long ago ;”— matter, does not say that this principle, or soul, will 
4, ago, left an infant on your door-step. I suppose you And I sing, in my quivering treble, live, like the spirit of man, after death. This opinion, 
a have judged me harshly, for it is unnatural that a A song so soft and low, however, has not wanted advocates, both in ancient 
oe mother should desert her child. But hear my story. a RT and in modern times. Mr. Broderip, in his “ Zoologi- 
” My name is Annie Courtland. I married against the are tnabcniam cal Recreations,” has occupied a page or two in ad- 
“~ wishes of my parents a man who made my life | With his head upon his hand, verting to ancient poets and philosophers, Jewish 
of wretched. He was a gambler and a drunkard. We And I tell to myself the number Rabbis, and Christian Fathers, that have held this 
re had three children, and they suffered for bread. Home in the better land. doctrine. Rabbi Manasseh, speaking of the resurrec- 
ne When little Seth came, I was hopeless. My husband tion, says that brutes will then enjoy a much a 
was angry because of his birth; there was another Home, where never a sorrow state of being than they experienced here ; and Philo 
ae mouth to feed, he said. In fits of drunken fury he Shall dim their eyes with tears, Judeus foretells that ferocious beasts will in a future 
d threatened to kill the child, and at last, when Seth Where tl ile of God i tl state be deprived of their savageness. Among the 
was nearly ten months old, deserted me. We were men of our day, Dr. John Brown, in his “ Hors Sub- 
vd reduced almost to starvation. I could get no work Through all the summer years ! secive,” boldly says, “I am one of those who believe 
-% with a babe in my arms. In order to feed the others I know !—yet my arms are empty, that dogs have a next world; and why not?” Dr. 
I must be rid of it. I heard of you, and left my child That fondly folded seven, Maitland declares himself of the same belief in his 
be" here. Since then, I have never been able to claim Bali milena on “Eruvin.” And the Rev. J. G. Wood, in one of his 
i him until now. A month since my father died, and I most recent publications, has the following passage :— 
mA repenting of his unkindness, left me half of his large 8 almost starved for heaven. “Much of the present heedlessness respecting ani- 
a fortune. And now I have come for my little Seth.” Someti i ae ad ae mals is caused by the popular idea that they have no 
ned Early the next day the house was filled with people, eens en ree ee One souls, and that when they die they entirely perish. 
~ eager to bid on the farm, and perhaps make a bar- I only shut my eyes, Whence came that most preposterous idea? Surely 
re gain on some of the household furniture. ; And the children are all about me, not from the only source where we might expect to 
. But all were disappointed, for Mrs. Courtland bid a A vision teem the shies! learn about souls—not from the Bible, for there we 
B® sum so large that no one wanted to go beyond, and the le Daihen silhiaiey Shiel Meainis distinctly read of ‘the spirit of the sons of man,’ and 
farm was hers. Mr. Brown’s claim was settled, the odes cihenmeslaiitn eiieiagial immediately afterwards of ‘the spirit of the beast.’ 
aol necessary papers were made out, and then Mrs. Lost the way to my breast, And the necessary consequence of the spirit is a life 
me Courtland reconveyed the farm and all its belongings And the beautiful ones, the angels, after the death of the body. Let any one wait ina 
me to Mr. Harper and his wife. Passed to the world of the blest. frequented thoroughfare for one short hour, and watch 
i It was very little she could do, she said, towards the sufferings of the poor brutes that pass by. Then, 
Bi showing her gratitude to them for their care of her With never a cloud upon them, unless he denies the Divine Providence, he will see 
tod child; and she begged to present each of them as I sce their radiant brows ; clearly that unless these poor creatures were com- 
84 atoken of her respect, a check for a thousand dollars. ihc Sine than heen eatin pensated in another life, there is no such quality as 
ed Prosperity once more reigned at Harper farm. ¥ Dey 8 a justice.” 
* d Mrs. Harper again became plump and rosy. Mr. The red sword sealed their vows! But of the probability or improbability of this 
: Harper recovered from his lameness, and Ben and In a tangled Southern forest, theory I say nothing, leaving every one to form his 
om — a merry, red-cheeked boys, as you'll see in Twin brothers, bold and brave, own opinion.— Waison. 
Flossy, sleek and fat, raminates in the ten-acre lot, Boston Live Stock Market. 
the and every summer Mrs. Courtland and Seth spend sienna re We take the following from the Advertiser’s Report 
bs the month of June at the farm. sion is lifted fD ber 10th 
rom “Cast thy bread upon the waters, and after many A breath, and the vision is lite ne ee 
“uit. days it shall return to thee.” Away on wings of light, About 6,000 sheep were landed at Cambridge and 
: And again we two are together, Medford on Tuesday. They presented a sad spec- 
ung ‘Mh shen etoile tacle. The snow which blocked the wheels of the 
= The Poor Boy. They eit he ‘3 failing trains last evening filled the cars several inches deep 
a 9 to 5) and loaded down the poor sheep, and many of the 
be we on But I smile at idle fears, weaker ones unable trodden death 
your elbow. It is no mark of disgrace. It speaks He is only back with the children, by their companions. We have seldom seen so many 
ery, well of your industrious mother. For our part, we In the dear and peaceful years. dead ones— from three to six being handed out from 
nd still as the summer sunset 
hear one profane or vulgar word escape from your but still they come. The sheep this fall has 
man lips. No good boy will shun you because you cannot ss oe y : ¢ ‘ presented a sad spectacle. 
did dress as well d a ay ee, And the wee ones, tired of playing, 
as well as your companions ; and if a bad boy : - 
sometimes laughs at your appearance, say nothing, Go trooping home to rest, A FEW days since a lady of Gloucester, Mass., had 
od my lad, but walk on. We know many a rich and My husband calls from his corner, occasion to leave her house for a few moments, and 
nies good man who was once as poor as you. There is “Say, love! have the children come ?” left her six months’ baby on the floor. On returning, 
urse our next door neighbor in particular, now one of our 2 3 she was surprised to find the child missing. After 
nd I And I answer, with eyes uplifted, 
wealthy men, who told us, a short time since, that ane n searching for some time she discovered that the family 
1 when a child he was glad to receive the cold potatoes Yes, dear! they are all at home! dog had taken the baby to the garret and deposited 
ees: from his neighbor's table. " —Atlantie Monthly. it in a basket of rags. 
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Donations Received Since Our Last, 


Russell Sturgis, London, Eng., $50; John P. Rice, | 


Princeton, Mass., $5; Geo. Merriam, Springfield, 
Mass., $5; Wm. Gunn & Co., Springfield, Mass., $5 ; 


| 
| 


L, M. Lane, Marshfield, Mass., $5; Mrs. Lavina | 
Hatch, East Pembroke, Mass., $5; Chas. Field, 


Athol, Mass., $5; Miss F. G. Valentine, Newton- 


ville, Mass., $1; Mrs. Rachel Howland, New Bed- | 


ford, Mass., $2. Total, $83. 


PENNSYLVANIA Society FoR PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO 

Rooms No. 1320 Cuestnut St., Pumanperputa, Dec. 18, 1868. 

GeorGeE T. ANGELL, Esq., Prest. ete —Dear Sir: 
I am directed by our Board of Managers to order 
twenty-five hundred copies of “ Our Dumb Animals,” 
(January number,) for distribution at our public 
meeting on Jan. 20th, 1869. 

I hope you may yet find it in your power to attend 
that meeting. Yours very truly, 

Purny E. Cuase, Secretary. 


5} Prive Street, New York, Dec. 4th, 1868. 


Gro. T. ANGELL, Esq.— Dear Sir :—I am pleased | 


to inform you of the fact, that the committee com- 
posed of Hon. Mr. Wightman and the Superintendent 
of the Water Board of the city of Boston, called on 
me and authorized me to furnish the city of Boston 


| to another witness, he beat him with a cherry-stick, 


with nineteen drinking fountains, which are now | 


being completed, &c., &c. Respectfully yours, 
D. D. Nasu. 


Very important Letter fron. Rev. Chas. 
Sewall. 
MepFIELD, Dec. 5, 1868. 
My Dear Sir :—It has often occurred to me when 
reading the capital publication issued by the “ Society 


for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals,” that a vast | 


deal of good might be accomplished if “ Our Dumb 
Animals” could be introduced into our public 
schools, where it should be read by the masses of 
children and youth. In many of these schools, par- 
ticularly in rural districts, the scholars have portions 
of time which are not occupied by the daily exercises 
of the school. Many scholars remain in the school- 
house during the interval between the forenoon and 
afternoon school-session. They often need some 
interesting occupation, and might find in this publi- 
cation articles which, as it strikes me, would be not 
only interesting, but of great benefit. 

For myself, I am disposed to believe, after long 
familiarity with these schools, that it would be exceed- 


his Cases. 
Bricuton, Dec. 7, 1868. 


Dear Sir:—On Saturday last, Calvin L. Curtis, 
of Brighton, was arraigned before Trial Justice 
Trowbridge, and plead guilty to a charge of beating 
a horse, the property of Joseph Boynton & Co., of 
Brighton, (pig dealers.) 

The evidence was as follows :—Curtis was employed 
as a teamster by Boynton & Co., and this horse was 
one of a pair which he drove; the greater part of 
their work being to cart dead hogs from Brighton to 
Boston. On last Monday morning he hitched up his 
team about 4, A. M., and, after loading, started them 
out from under the shed, and after pulling a short 
distance stopped to rest. Upon starting up again, 
this horse balked, when he beat him with a stick, but 
only for a short time, as the horse started his load and 
they proceeded to Boston, returning about noon. 
The horses were then fed, and the wagon again 
loaded with about forty hogs. After starting out 
from the shed, the horse again balked, when Curtis 
again beat him; first with a piece of board, which 
he soon broke to pieces, then with a hardwood stick, 
at least an inch thick and six feet long, which he 
also broke,—the blows from these two sticks being 
delivered on the sides of the horse ;—then, according 


which the witness himself cut behind the blacksmith’s 
shop, and which was about six feet long and tapering 
from an inch at the thick end to half an inch at the 
small end. The blows with this stick were delivered 
on the side and head, and were with the thick end of 
the stick. 

A blow on the head knocked down the horse, and 
he was beaten after he was down; after he got him 
up, two more horses were hitched to the load and 
proceeded to Boston, returning about half-past five. 
When near home, the horse lay down, and imme- 
diately on reaching the stable he was placed in a box- 
stall, when he began to perspire greatly ; he was then 
rode by the driver up and down the road. After the 
ride, he was placed in the box-stall again, and during 
the night died. The driver states the horse was sick, 
and in support thereof says, the horse did not eat 


half of his supper or breakfast; but he had made no 


| mention of this before the horse’s death. 


ingly useful to substitute the occasional reading of | 


these articles, as a school exercise, instead of the 
often dry and uninteresting selections in the pre- 
scribed reading-books. I would have them read by 
portions of the higher class, in turn, while the re- 
mainder of the class give such attention to the 
exercise as to be able to write out, afterwards, an 
abstract of what was read. 


This mode of conduct- | 


ing the exercise would test the scholars’ power of | 


attention and remembering, accuracy of spelling and 
facility of correct expression of ideas. At the same 
time, useful lessons might find lodgment in their 
minds. 

Can my suggestion be in any way made useful ? 
Would an appeal to school committees, superintend- 
ents and teachers, or to the State Board of Education 
be of any avail ? 

Is it not a most worthy and important object to 
make the children and youth in our common schools 


humane and tender-hearted, and thoughtful in rela- | 


tion to the animals which contribute so largely to the 
usefulness, comfort and happiness of mankind ?—as 
much s0, at least, as to make them proficients in the 
usual branches of school-study. I may be in error, 
but I apprehend that many of our common schools 


fail to impart that sort of education, which will best | 


qualify the scholar for usefulness, happiness and the 
attainment of high character in after life. 
Pray excuse the liberty I have taken, and believe 
me, Very truly and respectfully, 
our obedient servant, 
Cuas. C. SEWALL, 


Curtis was bound over in the sum of $500 for his 


appearance at the next term of the Superior Court, 
&e. Yours truly. 


Leiter from a Citizen of Brighton. 
Bricuton, Dee. 5, 1868. 

Dear Sir :—Cattle are now being brought on the 
cattle-trains to our market in very bad condition, 
and their meat is carried into Boston for sale. To 
my personal knowledge, a few days since two dead 
eattle and two others that could but just breathe, 
were hauled out of one cattle train, and their meat 
was carried into Boston and sold. J know that the 
beef of a very large number of cattle that die in 
transit to Brighton, and others that are so near dead 
when they arrive that they would die if not slaughter- 
ed, finds its way into Boston markets. It is too bad; 
and I am surprized that Boston people do not pro- 
cure the passage of some law to stop the public sale 
of, this diseased meat. < 

Every week we Brighton folks see dead animals 
drawn through our streets on what we call the hearse, 
to certain slaughter-houses, where their meat is 
dressed, and from whence it is sent to Boston for 
sale. Yours truly. 


To Separate Dogs.—A pinch of 
snuff to the nose of each, is a much better application 
than kicks and clubs. The snuff makes the dog 


sneeze, and the dog to sneeze will open his mouth 
and let go his hold. 


THERE is in every animal’s eye a dim image and 


gleam of humanity, a flash of strange light, through 


which their life looks out and up to our great mystery 
of command over them, and claims the fellowship of 


the creature if not of the soul—Ruskin. . 


| Report by our Brighton Agent of one of | 


Officers of the Society. 

President, . . « Geo. T. ANGELL. 
Vice-Presidents. 

His Excellency A. H. Buttock, Worcester. 
Lt. Governor Wm. CLAFLIN, Newton. 
The Hon. Sec’y OLIVER WARNER, Northampton. 
His Honor N. B. Suurtierr, Boston. 
Rt. Rev. Jno. J. WILLIAMs, xh 


Rt. Rev. M. Eastaurn, 
Gro. B. Emerson, LL.D., 
Dr. Geo. C. SHATTUCK, “i 
Rost. M. Masoy, Esq., 
Patrick DonAnoE, 
JAMES P. THORNDIKE, Esq., 
JosEPH B. GLoveERr, Esq., 
Hon. ALBERT J. WRIGHT, “ 


Dr. Henry G. CLARK, 

C. ALLEN Browne, Esq., 

Hon. Epwin WriGut, 

J. INGERSOLL Bowpircn, Esq., 
And eighty-three others throughout the State. 


Directors. 
Gro. T. ANGELL. FRANKLIN Evans. 
SaMuEL G. Howe. Joun REED. 


WILLIAM GRay. 
Russet Sturais, Jr. 
Gro. TYLER BIGELOw. 
HENRY SALTONSTALL. 


Wa. G. WELD. 
Wo. APPLETON. 


Frank B. Fay, 


W. W. Morvan. Secretary. 
Tuomas Mort.ey. Amos A. LAWRENCE, 
D. D. SLADE. Treasurer. 
GrorGE Noyes. 

CHARLEs A. CURRIER, 
THomas Conery. Officer. 


Objects of the Society. 

1st. To enforce the law. 

2d. To invite all persons throughout the State to j 
report cases of undoubted cruelty. 

3d. To pay rewards to persons who, acting for 
the Society, shall secure conviction and punishment 
in such cases, or furnish the Society with evidence to 
enable them to do it. 

4th. To employ persons to investigate, arrest and 
prosecute for the Society. 

5th. To see that animals lost or abandoned be 
properly taken care of or mercifully killed. 

6th. To introduce better methods of transportation 
and butchering of animals. 

7th. To encourage improvements and inventions 
to increase the comfort and value of animals. 

8th. To gather information in regard to existing 
abuses and their remedies, and the proper treatment of 
amimals both in sickness and in health, and to send the 
same, if possible, into every family of the State. 

9th. To give rewards to persons, such as authors, 
teachers, inventors, police oflicers, drivers, teamsters, 
butchers, farm servants, etc., who shall be distin- ¥ 
guished for humanity towards animals, or for efforts § 
to improve their condition and to prevent cruelty to 
them. 

By so doing, to abolish from this Commonwealth, 
cruel beating, overloading, overdriving, overworking, 
starving, or abandoning to starve, working old, sick or 4 
maimed animals unfit for labor, the plucking of live 
fowls, cruel methods of butchering, shearing of sheep 
sent to market in early spring, cruel methods of trans-q 
portation, unnecessary dissections of living animals, 
and all other forms of cruelty which now are or may 
hereafter be practised in this State. 

All sums of money may be sent to or left with the J 
Secretary of the Society, or his sub-agents. Cer- 
tificates of membership or receipts will be given, 
bearing the seal of the Society and signed by the 
President or Treasurer, and the names of donors will¥ 
be published in the next issue of this paper. q 

All persons not receiving their certificates of mem- 
bership or receipts, are requested to notify the Presi-¥ 
dent of the same. 
Active Life Members are constituted by the ] 

paymentof . . . $100 009 
Active Annual Members are constituted by 


the paymentof . . . . . 100 
Associate Life Members are constituted by j 
the paymentof . . 50 00 


Associate Annual Members are constituted 
by the payment of . 
Patrons are those who yearly pay not less 
For all money paid to canvassers for this paper, oF 
sent to the Secretary, receipts will be forwarded with 
the next number of the paper. 
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